took care not to hazard his own fleet, although Rupert was
detached from Monk's force to prevent a junction of the
allies.

While the sailors were looking for each other in the
Channel, Charles was forgetting all about them for a few
weeks' fun at Tunbridge Wells. His wife had gone there to
take the baths in the hope that such treatment would enable
her to bear a child, and the court had followed. The resort
was one of the most attractive places in England. Scores
of tiny but comfortable houses were given over to the
courtiers, who enjoyed them as a novelty and had a splen-
did time playing at being rural.

They did not, however, miss the attractions of urban
life. All the gayeties of London had trooped to Tunbridge.
There were gambling, dancing, music, sauntering, gossip.
There were also the King's Players, ready to perform all
the newest dramas. The company included two women
who had become the darlings of the capital and were gen-
erally esteemed the most beautiful actresses to appear on
the stage. Nell Gwyn and Moll Davis had both come from
the ranks of the orange girls who sold fruits in the theatres
while exchanging jests and making assignations with the
gallants in the pit. The King noticed them for the first time
at Tunbridge. He was particularly struck with Nelly's
joyous rendering of comic parts and by Moll's pathetic
little song as Celiana, " My lodging is on the cold ground."
At the moment, however, his Majesty was too much occu-
pied with the contrasting charms of Lady Castlemaine and
Frances Stuart to give more than a play-goer's regard to
the young actresses.

He was back in Whitehall in time to receive news which
cooled the nation's war fever and jolted the King into busy-
ing himself more than usual in public affairs. Monk had
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